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Why O),ganization ' 


By MILDRED STEVENSON RINN 
Condensation of the paper read at the 
Eleventh Annual Meeting of the O.D.N. & A.A. May 20, 1942 


RGANIZATION is vital to every one 

of us, for it is the controlling fac- 

tor which determines success and happi- 
ness, or failure and dissatisfaction. 

To have the ability to regulate one’s 
life, to plan every day hour by hour to 
get the most out of it, is an accomplish- 
ment which we should all strive for. No 
one can lay down a hard and fast rule 
to guide all lives, for each life is an in- 
dividual problem. We are the ones who 
must plan our own lives, allowing time 
to do all of the things which are im- 
portant to us, so that we can feel when 
the day is over that we have lived a full 
day, or when we take stock of ourselves 
at the end of the year that it has been 
a profitable one, not only in dollars and 
cents but also in personal satisfaction 
and achievement. 

When you are invited to serve on a 
committee, or to take an active part in 
a group effort, are you one who will 
accept and then wish that you had 
nerve enough to have refused? Did you 
accept because the one who asked you 
was a personal friend and you just 
couldn’t turn her down? Or did you 
accept because you were really inter- 
ested in the project and wanted to help? 
If you accepted because of personal 
friendship, you made a mistake, for you 
will not enjoy the work nor will you 
do the job as well as it should be done. 
But if you accepted because of real in- 
terest in the project, you will serve well; 
you will enjoy the work, and when it is 
all over, you will look back with satis- 
faction on a job well done. 

Happiness is satisfaction in doing well 
that which we undertake to do, whether 
it be work or play, but we cannot give 
our best unless we are able to plan our 
work well. We must keep physically 
fit, and in order to be physically fit our 
daily schedule must allow for recreation 
and relaxation. These are absolute 
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musts in everyone’s life, and certa n}: 
dental assistants are no exception. We 
must see to it that our recreation is of 
the kind that we enjoy thoroughly and 
one which serves as a tonic to us. What- 
ever your interest or hobby may be, de. 
velop it, for it fills a need in your 
life, and you must, therefore, allow for 
it in your plan of organization. 

Home, whether it be one of your own 
or with your family, is also a very 
necessary part of every happy Ife. To 
be completely happy one must have a 
background of happy home life, and to 
have a happy home life time must be 
given to cultivate it. 

There must be time for one’s beliefs 
or religion, for this also is part of a full 
personality. We must, therefore, make 
a place for it, too, in our time budget. 

As dental assistants we all realize 
how very important it is to have our 
offices well regulated to conserve the 
time of our employers and ourselves. 
The entire office personnel should be re- 
sponsible for specific duties and should 
co-operate to make the established rou- 
tine as smooth as possible. No one 
could arrange a definite routine that 
would be workable in all offices, for 
every office, like every life, has its own 
peculiar problems. Our planning, there- 
fore, must be flexible enough to meet 
individual needs. 

Now, occasionally, things come to us 
{cr which we have not allowed time in 
our already overcrowded plan of liv'ng 
-—things of great importance that can- 
not be ignored, and yet were not antici- 
pated. This calls for a complete read- 
justment of our plans. 

Toward the end of 1941 while we were 
busy planning things we hoped to ae- 
complish during the coming year, none 
of us realized that before we would enter 
the year 1942 our Nation would be deep 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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By MaupE KNAPP 
Presented before the Ohio State Dental Assistants Meeting, Nov. 10, 1942 


LBERT EDWARD WIGGIN has 

said “The marks of an educated 
person are Poise—Power—Peace and 
Beauty.” With these attributes one may 
strive to acquire knowledge. “The pur- 
pose of an education is to teach us 
how to live, not how to make a living,” 
writes Bruce Barton. All these things 
are elementary in the training and skill 
of any worthwihle vocation. 

There is no such thing as a selfmade 
man or woman. You cannot win suc- 
cess, friends or money or the other good 
things of life, by yourself. The whole 
world is working for or against you and 
success as business man or woman 
is entirely dependent upon how well you 
know other people and yourself—how 
you deal with them and how you adapt 
yourself to current situations. We have 
to learn to be tolerent of the opinions of 
others and be very humble about what 
we do know and loyal to the things we 
are doing. 

Personality plays a big part in this 
chosen work of ours and this too must 
be developed. No one is born with a 
perfect or ideal personality. It must be 
flexible and have a sense of values, also 
a sense of humor. 

When we speak of beauty as a mark 
of education, we do not mean classic 
features. Historians give us Abraham 
Lincoln as one of the most lovable per- 
sonalities the world has ever known, yet 
he certainly was not beautiful. He had 
a human side. Every individual has a 
road that leads to himself. Use that road 
of interest to the other fellow. Learn to 
be diplomatic, there are ways of saying 
things pleasantly. Listen for a clue when 
approaching different persons and do 
not be in a hurry to try to influence the 
other fellow. 

A really impressive personality then 
possesses all the following qualities: 
Good appearance—good health—ability 


— tact — initiative — enthusiasm — 
cheerfulness — energy — tolerance 
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modesty. In addition to these qualities, 
there is one other characteristic, prob- 
ably the most important of all—the 
speech personality. 

Patients coming into the dental office 
will evaluate the personnel by four 
things—by what you do—by how you 
look—by what you say and how you 
say it. We are all judged by our actions 
and appearance, but we must also bear 
in mind that we are also judged by our 
speech. Our words reveal our refine- 
ment, they tell the discerning listener of 
the company we have kept, and they are 
the hall marks of education and culture. 

The ability to put ones thoughts to- 
gether well and express them in logical 
continuity is in itself an achievement. 
The professional or business world 
measures you by the fitness of your lan- 
seuage for the work you intend to 
do. Through persistent effort in adapt- 
ing language to purpose, an ease of man- 
ner is acquired, which is bound to in- 
spire confidence in patients. 

The voice itself is equally as impor- 
tant as the ability to speak well. A 
properly pitched and well modulated 
voice has a psychological effect upon 
patients which cannot be over estimated. 
A definite response can be awakened in 
other people simply by the tone of your 
voice. A course in speech, not public 
speaking, but simply a course in the 
mechanics of proper speech is available 
in nearly all schools and can pay rich 
dividends for the small amount of time 
invested. 

These qualities, I might say, are the 
basic principals of a foundation for 
dental assistant education or any other 
vocation. 

It has been my observation as a dental 
assistant over a period of years, that the 
majority of dentists lack sufficient time 
to be good teachers. Our dental assistant 
societies, study clubs and clinic groups 
are doing valuable service in helping to 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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The nurse has chosen a calling which 
has commanded our greatest respect 
from the days of Florence Nightingale 
until now. To be a nurse or assistant in 
a dental office is no less important than 
being a nurse in medical practice. The 
opportunity to minister to human wel- 
fare in so personal and material a way 
as the dental nurse is a rare privilege. 
She has become a most important part 
of most practices. She does many things 
much better than the dentist does him- 
self, and she does some things which 
he cannot do at all. If any dentist ever 
does reach fame and fortune, you may 
be sure that his success is, in a large 
measure, due to a competent tactful 
assistant. 

There is no phase of dental practice 
which gives more satisfaction than the 
ability to prevent pain. With pain ab- 
sent, it is much more fun than with it 
present; more fun for the assistant who 
does not have to listen to the sullen 
complaints of the harassed patients; 
more fun for the dentist who can do his 
work with much less consumption of 
nervous energy; and it certainly is more 
fun for the patient. The role of the 
dental nurse is most important in the 
control of pain and success depends, in 
a large measure, upon her ability, un- 
derstanding and tact. 

There are two angles to the control 
of pain, the physical and the psychic. 
The physical side consists of the use of 
such methods or the administration of 
such drugs as the dentist may consider 
best for the abolishment of the sensi- 
tivity of the nerve fibres. This may con- 
sist of the application of some obtundent 
or the use of nitrous-oxide, oxygen anel- 
gesia. It may be a spray of ethyl 
chloride is used, or a hypodermic injec- 
tion made. Whatever method is used, it 
is under the control of the dentist him- 
self. You can assist only in a mechan- 
ical way such as preparing solutions etc. 

Without minimizing the importance 
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of the actual control of pain by the 
dentist, | want to make it clear that the 
psychic side of pain prevention is not 
only more important but also more dif- 
ficult than the physical side. And so 
we hand over to you, the hardest part 
of our problem, and, as in the past, you 
will continue to handle it with both 
competence and skill. The psychic side 
is more important because, unless the 
proper psychic approach has been made, 
the physical control is impossible, for 
fear will be present and fear is the 
cause of imagined pain which, although 
imagined, is, nevertheless, very real to 
the patient. The physical control of 
pain demands skill, knowledge and pat’- 
ence on the part of the dentist. The 
psychic side also demands skill, knowl- 
edge, patience and in addition tact and 
an understanding of human nature 
which often seems to be intuitive in 
women. 

Fear is the emotional activity which 
must be eliminated if complete pain 
control is to be possible. There is, of 
course, a physical side to all emotional 
activity; but the physical side is largely 
a matter of glandular development and 
function. We do not know too much 
about the part played by the glands in 
emotion but we do know that the adrenal 
glands are involved in the emotion of 
fear, for the injection of adrenalin will 
produce every evidence of fear and 
terror such as paleness, trembling, erec- 
tion of the hair and other classic mani- 
festations. There are a few patients who, 
because of this abnormal glandular con- 
dition, will always be afraid. This type 
is the kind who is afraid to ride upon 
an escalator or elevator although she 
may see hundreds of other unafraid and 
unharmed. For this type of patient, 
there is not much we can do. Their 
treatment comes within the realm of the 
internist or occasionally the surgeon. 

Although courage is usually consid- 
ered to be the opposite of fear, our aim 
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should not be to develop courage but 
rather to eliminate fear. There are two 
kinds of courage, the emotional and the 
deliberate. Emotional courage is the 
kind which causes an animal or man 
to fight with a sort of blood lust and 
with no regard of the consequences. 
This is often mistaken for the absence 
of fear; but it is rather the smothering 
of the fear emotion by the stronger one 
of hate or anger. Emotional courage 
is instinctive while deliberate courage 
which causes a patient to sit in the 
chair and go through an_ operation 
without showing any evidence of fear, 
although he may be completely fright- 
ened—even terror stricken. Although 
this deliberate courage can be devel- 
oped by educational and other influ- 
ences, OUR PLAN SHOULD BE TO 
ELIMINATE FEAR RATHER THAN 
TO SMOTHER IT, ONLY TO HAVE 
IT APPEAR AGAIN LATER ON. Tell- 
ing the fearful child to be a brave boy 
is only inviting him to submerge his 
fear. Assuring him convincingly that 
he has nothing to fear is to remove the 
NEED for courage. 

When the birds learn that the scare- 
crow is not dangerous, they roost on 
the outstretched arms. It is not because 
they have become courageous but be- 
cause they have learned that they have 
no reason to be afraid. So, when the 
frightened patient learns that pain is 
not necessary and can be controlled, 
he develops that which is sometimes 
called courage, but is in reality, loss of 
fear. And as this so called “courage” 
is developed by impressions received 
from the outside, then everything you 
do or say is an important part of the 
influences which contribute to this de- 
velopment. Until the patient is seated 
in the chair, you are often the only 
contact he has made with the office; 
and he has been impressed in one way 
or another. It requires some courage 
for the bird to first alight on the scare- 
crow, but after that, none. So, it may 
be that some courage is required for 
certain patients to make their first con- 
tact with the dentist. That courage 
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may be dominated over fear by but a 
slight margin and any discordance in 
your contacts may cause the fear to 
become dominant. Your attitude may 
change this balance. 

Psychologists are agreed that no 
brain ever formed an idea. All ideas 
are put in the brain, and it merely acts 
as a storehouse or reservoir for accu- 
mulated knowledge. Heredity, environ- 
ment, education, put material in the 
brain. New ideas are formed from the _ 
material on hand. A belief from one 
corner, an experience from another, an 
hereditary influence from another field, 
and lo-and-behold, a new idea is born: 
but that idea had been put there, it 
was not created from nothing. When a 
person has an idea that pain is sure to 
occur when the dentist is visited, that 
idea had been put in that brain. It 
may have been the memory of a previ- 
ous experience; it may have been from 
something heard, seen or read; but it 
was put there by some influence outside 
of the brain itself. Fear of the dentist 
is like tvphoid fever; it cannot be 
present unless someone is responsible. 
As soon as the idea that pain is unnec- 
essary and controlable once enters the 
mind, then fear of the dentist will van- 
ish. You have a large part to play in 
seeing that this idea DOES enter and 
is kept in the patient’s mind. 

The dental profession is in posses- 
sion of highly efficient methods of 
eliminating pain. It is only when the 
patient enters the operating room, tran- 
quil and unafraid, that these methods 
can become completely effective. If 
we let a ray of light pass through a 
series of colored glasses, we will find 
that the color of the last glass through 
which it passes is the color which the 
ray will take. So you being the last 
to contact the patient before he enters 
the operating room, the shading of 
your manner will be the final influence 
which will effect the shading of his 
emotions. If you are colorful, it will 
influence him to be the same; but if 
you are long faced and sour, you may 
be quite sure that it will also influence 
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him and he will be sour and suspicious. 
Remember, it is not the MANIFESTA- 
TIONS of fear which we have to com- 
bat. If fear is present then the mani- 
festations will be present even though 
hidden under the blanket of deliberate 
courage. The amount of deliberate 
courage or self-control will, depend 
upon heredity and educational influ- 
ences or emotional activity due to glan- 
dular function or lack of function. 

It is only when the patient KNOWS 
that he will not be hurt that we have 
the perfect patient. There are several 
kinds of knowledge. First, there is 
hearsay knowledge. This could be il- 
lustrated by someone telling you that 
he knew someone whore cous'n had 
dental work done without pain. The 
second kind of knowledge we will call 
“empirical” for want of a better word. 
This is illustrated by someone telling 
you that he actually had painless op- 
erations. This is better than the first 
kind but not to be entirely depended 
upon. The third kind is the deductive 
kind or the k'nd reached by reasoning; 
this could be exemplified by seeing a 
patient smiling all through an opera- 
tion. You would reason he was not in 
pain or he would not have smiled. This 
kind of knowledge is better than either 
of the others but it is subject to refu- 
tation by direct experience. This, the 
fourth, is the highest kind of knowl- 
edge as it comes from direct experi- 
ence. This is definite, understandable 
knowledge, no amount of argument to 
the contrary can convince one who has 
had painless operations, that pain is 
always necessary. The knowledge 
gained in this way is irrefutable. It 
does not have to be clarified or unrav- 
elled. It is a simple understandable 
truth which has been most convincingly 
demonstrated. But until the patient be- 
comes convinced by direct experience 
that pain can be prevented, it is neces- 
sary to make his approach to the chair 
as easy as possible. Everything must 
be done to develop the third or deduc- 
tive kind of knowledge which is 
reached by reasoning. This kind of 
knowledge can never be reached unless 
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confidence is first established. Your 
part is to help institute and organize 
this confidence. All of your acts and 
all of the office surroundings have a 
part in this. After one or two visits 
have been made, and the knowledge of 
direct experience is fixed, then your 
job becomes mere routine. The patient 
knows then and it will not be possible 
for minor influences to take this knowl- 
edge away. It is upon the first one or 
two visits and during the preliminaries. 
prior to these visits, that your acts are 
most important. 

I am going to present an analogy 
which I have used in other talks to 
dental nurses. It consists in a descrip- 
tion of what might happen with two 
different nurses making these prelimi- 
nary arrangements. Mr. White has 
neglected going to the dentist because 
he dreads the ordeal. He now has a 
toothache to pay for his neglect and he 
tells Mr. Black about it. Black says, 
“Why don’t you go to see Dr. Green? 
He has attended to my teeth for a long 
time, he is a fine dentist and he uses 
pain preventive measures and_ never 
hurts me.” White is encouraged, he 
begins to lose his fear because he has 
acquired the second or empirical type 
of knowledge. He reasons that if Black 
was not hurt it may be possible for Dr. 
Green to make it easier for him albeit 
his teeth are much more sensitive than 
the teeth of other people. Although 
he is not entirely convinced he decides 
to call up Dr. Green. This he does and 
Miss Flatmind, the assistant, answers 
the call. We will try and portray the 
conversation from -her end only. “Hello 
—what you say—oh yea, this is Dr. 
Green’s—what—I said, this IS Dr. 
Green’s office (about now she decided 
to take the gum out of her mouth so 
she can hear better for vigorous chew- 
ing does interfere with conversation) 
Oh yea—well he is busy (I hope) all 
day today. What? No, not today, not 
until next Tuesday. No. he can’t Tues- 
day at two o'clock.” Mr. White is not 
sure now that Dr. Green is the man 
he wants to see and will probably hunt 
up a dentist who will relieve his tooth- 
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ache before next Tuesday. Maybe not. 
We may see him again. Now let us 
listen to Miss Wise and her end of the 
conversation. “Good morning, this is 
Dr. Green’s office. Yes, I am sure Dr. 
Green will be pleased to see any friend 
of Mr. Black. He is very busy today 
(no fooling this time) but if you have 
a toothache I am sure we can arrange 
a few minutes to relieve it. Come in 
just before one o’clock and he will see 
you before he goes to lunch. Thank 
you, we will see you just before one.” 
Miss Flatmind was also told that Mr. 
White had a toothache but she was not 
particularly interested, it was not her 
tooth. There is no dentist so busy that 
he cannot spare a few minutes neces- 
sary to relieve a patient in pain and no 
patient upon whom he may be working 
will object to waiting the short time 
necessary. 

Next Tuesday does arrive, Mr. White 
does come and he is greeted by Miss 
Flatmind with a long face and without 
a smile. With a flat funereal air and 
voice she says “The doctor will see you 
in a few minutes.” White looks around 
for the corpse and sniffs the air expect- 
ing to smell lilies instead of creasote. 
Relieved not to see a corpse he sits 
down and looks the room over. The 
furniture is dusty, the only pictures 
are diplomas and registration certifi- 
cates. There are two or three dental 
magazines on the table and an ashtray 
not empty. Nowhere in the whole room 
is there a single interesting or attrac- 
tive motif. The whole room is about 
as pleasant as the death cell at Sing 
Sing. There is not a thing to take the 
patient’s mind off of the fact that he 
may be in for a tough time. It is your 
job to see that this room is cheerful 
and whoever fixed the one White 
waited in, fixed it so that White was in 
no mental condition to have painless 
work done after a few minutes’ wait. 
He is nervous and apprehensive and 
will magnify every sensation to be un- 
bearable pain. Dr. Green may know 
all about the physical side of pain con- 
trol but he will never do any painless 
work for White that day. The tele- 
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phone conversation had not made 
White any too sure and everything 
which has happened since has con- 
vinced him that he has made a mistake. 

Let us now suppose that Miss Wise 
meets White when he arrives. She calls 
him by name, asks him, with a smile, 
to make himself comfortable for a few 
minutes. She probably asks about Mr. 
Black, who referred him, and makes it 
plain that they remember Black very 
well, even if she had to look up the 
records to find out who he is. She © 
too leaves him sitting in the reception 
room, but this room is different. It is 
cheerful, the magazines on the table 
are interesting even though they may 
be old. The decorations are colorful 
and the whole room is spotlessly clean. 
When it is possible, there should be 
bright sunshine in both the operating 
and the reception rooms. Old Tutank- 
hamen was very wise to worship the 
sun. Pliney praised it as an excellent 
remedy against old age. Ingalese says 
of the sun, “Few people know scarcely 
anything about the magnetic power 
which is daily given to all living things 
by the sun. We know that the sunshine 
often dispels the fears which have come 
upon us at night. We know that the 
difficulties which seem insurmountable 
as viewed by moonlight, melt before 
us like mist when the beautiful, golden 
rays of the sun are turned upon them. 
We may be courageous, positive and 
strong while the sun shines, but when 
it disappears below the horizon and 
the shadows of night have settled down 
upon us, our courage dwindles; and 
often we become weak and negative. 
More souls pass from their bodies at 
night than while the sun is shining; 
and people who are ill grow worse as 
the sun commences to decline.” If the 
sun shines in, don’t shut it out. If it 
is in the patient’s face while he is in 
the chair, put dark glasses on the pa- 
tient instead of pulling down the shade. 
People are seldom grouchy in the sun- 
shine and pain control is easier. 

Before we had the attack of sun- 
stroke, we left Mr. White sitting in the 
reception room. In the ideal office 
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nothing has happened to cause him to 
lose any of the calmness which should 
possess him when he enters the operat- 
ing room. The patient whom Miss 
Wise contacted is in a better frame of 
mind to have painless operations than 
he was when he called to make the 
appointment; but the patient whom 
Miss Flatmind attended might better 
have gone home as he thought of doing, 
because he is nervous, frightened, and 
suspicious. It will be almost impos- 
sible to do anything for him without 
causing imagined pain, and remember, 
imagined pain is very real to the pa- 
tient. Let us now follow Mr. White 
into the operating room. We are taking 
it for granted that the operating room 
is well appointed but Miss Flatmind 
has possibly neglected to tell Dr. Green 
that he has a soiled spot on his gown, 
and she has also overlooked the fact 
that her own uniform is not exactly 
immaculate. She has on dark shoes, 
wears a pair of beautiful earrings 
which would be attractive somewhere 
else. She has too many rings, her nails 
are too long and too brightly painted; 
but all of this is not of much conse- 
quence, because Mr. White, through his 
previous contacts with her has been 
made more or less blind to further 
annoyances or improprieties. 

The dentist now makes his first con- 
tact with the new patient. It does not 
matter much what he does or what he 
says, if Miss Flatmind brought him in, 
for he will have to be a super psychol- 
ogist as well as a super dentist to make 
a favorable impression. If Miss Wise 
brought him in, however, he will have 
a calm, confident and trusting patient 
for whom it will be a joy to work. 

Mr. White now begins to look over 
Dr. Green. Is he calm or has he just 
had to spend several fruitless minutes 
looking for an instrument which was 
out of place? Has he been called to 
the telephone to take a message which 
the nurse could have taken just as 
well? Has he been irritated by these 
or any one of a thousand other pos- 
sible and preventable annoyances, If 
he has, he will be in a nervous, irri- 
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tated state and you may be sure this 
will be reflected and the patient will 
be influenced. He too will be nervous 
and every discomfort will be magnified 
and every sensation exaggerated. 

It is the duty of the assistant or 
nurse to act as a buffer and to keep 
unpleasant things from the dentist inso- 
far as possible. If Mrs. Jones calls 
and says her new teeth are not white 
enough, that her cousin thinks they are 
too long, that her sister’s plate had an 
air chamber and that she tried to est 
an apple the first night she had them 
and that they came down, just tell the 
doctor that Mrs. Jones is coming in 
for an adjustment. Better not tell him 
anything until after the last patient has 
gone. Why spoil his day and the hour 
of each patient? He will be irritated 
and say many bad swear words under 
his breath and will probably take it 
out on the patient in the chair. When 
Mrs. Jones does come in you see her 
first and placate her as best you can. 
My experience has been that the nurse 
is usually a much better pacifier than 
the dentist. 

You should and you do become good 
judges of individuals. Different pa- 
tients with different versonalities 
should be treated differently. A_ re- 
assuring touch of the hand or an un- 
derstanding smile help some people a 
great deal but others are insulted if 
they are “babied.” Above all, avoid 
creating the impression that you are 
trying to build up their courage. They 
do not need courage for they are not 
going to be hurt. They need absence 
of fear and on the whole, it is best to 
assume the attitude that you take it for 
granted they are not afraid. Be sure 
that you do not suggest to them that 
they may be afraid. The idea of fear 
is often put into the patient’s mind by 
someone trying to be “helpful.” 

It is in the handling of children that 
the dental nurse gets in her most ef- 
fective work. Most adults are but chil- 
dren grown larger. A nervous adult is 
often handled as a child would be. 


This does not necessarily mean_ that 
(Continued on Page 51) 
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|G sststnnls Poa in Conducting a Deatal Practice 


GLORIA GARNER 


(Read at the Annual meeting of the Georgia Dental Assistants Meeting 
held at Savannah, Georgia, May 18-19, 1942 


Just what is the duty of an efficient 
Dental Assistant? I’m going to try to 
answer that question in one sentence be- 
fore going into detail. The assistants 
duty is to simplify the management of 
a dental practice by being able to handle 
any and everything concerning her doc- 
tor’s office except the actual dental work 
to be done by him. 

The average doctor does not have the 
opportunity to spend a great deal of 
time in talking to each patient after 
dental work has been completed, there- 
fore, the Dental Assistant should be 
prepared to discuss fully with every 
patient his or her own particylar prob- 
lem, such as care of dentures, home 
treatment after extractions, importance 
of regular prophylaxis and frequent ex- 
aminations, Patients appreciate these 
little personalized services and they will 
certainly be a credit to your office. 

Then come your juvenile patients. 
The ability to gain and retain friendsh‘p 
of children is a most important part in 
the practice of dentistry and can most 
always be achieved by the kindness and 
pleasantness of the assistant. Always 
keep in mind that the child patients of 
today are the foundation of future prac- 
tice, 

On being polled over 48 per cent of 
the citizens of Oklahoma City stated 
their reason for waiting so long to see 
a dentist was due to fear of pain. You 
can cultivate the opportunity for in- 
creased practice by having an assistant 
who can put your patient at ease and 
eliminate the preceding fear that en- 
hances them. A good assistant can make 
patients enthusiastic over having dental 
work done rather than enveloped with 
fear by explaining to them the better- 
ment of health and appearance that will 
follow. 

There is no other phase of a dental 
assistants work more important than be- 
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ing a good credit manager. All doctors 
have patients who do their best to evade 
paying their bills so it makes it essential 
that his assistant possess the aptitude 
and ability to write a polite persuasive 
collect‘on letter. Of course, he can al- 
ways turn to a collection agency or an 
attorney but in many cases with con- 
tinued urgent letters composed by the 
assistant he can avoid controversy and 
keep the good will of the patient. Some 
doctors use too much hesitancy in writ- 
ing collection letters to delinquent pa- 
tients, due to fear that through this 
method of persuading a patient to settle 
his account it might have a tendency to 
offend him, thereby, losing patients and 
diminishing his practice. It is a fact, 
however, that many an otherwise perma- 
nent patient is lost through the dentist’s 
leniency in making an effort to collect 
past-due acounts. I make a true state- 
ment when I say that the majority of 
people do not consider the age and im- 
portance of a debt so much as they do 
the nature of the creditor. I mean by 
this that they are going to pay the ones 
they are kept conscious of by constant 
reminders. It, too, is obvious that peo- 
ple avoid creditors with whom they have 
failed to keep promises as to the terms 
they were to pay their bills. I would 
like to try to convey this thought to 
you—The only patients who will be of- 
fended by collection letters are the ones 
who are deliberately evading paying 
their bills. Dispense with the fear of 
hurting your doctors practice by per- 
suading and even demanding liquidation 
of past-due accounts. In the end you 
will find that this is the best and really 
only way to weed out the dead-beats 
(and there are such people) from those 
with good intentions but just in the 
need of a little friendly but vigorous 
prodding—not with a stick—a collec- 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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Chicago y eeling 


The Annual Mid-Winter Meeting of the Chicago Dental Society was held in 
Chicago from February 22nd to 25th. At this time, also, the Chicago Dental 
Assistants held their annual meeting and provided a very fine program for the 
Dental Assistants. 

Present at this meeting was Dorothy Lickiss, President of the ADAA; 
Emma Luke, First Vice-President (a member of the Chicago Dental Assistants 
Association) ; Lucile Black, Second Vice-President and Advertising Manager of 
your Journal; Aileen Ferguson, General Secretary; Margaret Sharp, Treasurer; 
Helen Fitting, Chairman of the Past President’s Council and Chairman of the 
ADAA Committee on Military Affairs; Mildred Stevenson Rinn, Immediate Past 
President; Elizabeth Drennen and Lillian Russett, Trustees of the Sixth and Seventh 
Districts and Sadie Leach, Editor of your Journal. Two other welcome visitors 
were friends from across the border, Tomye Turner, President of the Ontario 
Dental Nurses and Assistants Association and Loretta McCaughey, Editor of their 
Bulletin. 

The presence of so large a representat:on from the National Board made it 
possible for those present to meet, unofficially, to discuss affairs of the ADAA., 

Two subjects of importance claimed our attention. The first of these vitally 
important questions was the question of a meeting of the House of Delegates of he 
ADAA in 1943. 

It was the consensus, not only of those present, but of those contacted by vote 
on the subject, that it is most desirable to hold a meeting of the House of Delegates 
if it is at all possible to arrange such a meeting. We therefore urge the Presidents 
or Secretaries of all State and other Constituent Societies to return to our General 
Secretary, Aileen Ferguson, the card which you received a short time ago; this 
will provide the necessary information as to whether or not enough delegates would 
find it possible to come to make a meeting feasible. Watch your Journals for 
future news of a stream-lined meeting, which will include educational features. 
It will be held if it is found to be possible. 

The second of the two vitally important subjects was the status of Dental 
Assistants who are entering the service of the'r country in Dental Clinics in Station 
Hospitals, and in the WAACS, WAVES and SPARS. Helen Fitting, Chairman of 
the committee on Military Affairs for the ADAA was able to arrange conferences 
the results of which will go far in raising the status of these Assistants who are 
serving their country. We are assured that there is little possibil'ty of the present 
Civil Service Dental Assistants being replaced by WAACS. Such Civil Service 
Employees are not to be discharged during the war, but may be transferred to 
Station Hospitals. WAACS are in demand in army camps, where a large group 
of Dental Assistants is required. The WAACS are sent out in companies of fifty 
and some of them are being trained as Dental Assistants after arriving at army 
camps to which they are assigned. 

As to the status of Dental Assistants in the WAVES—they are in demand in 
this branch of the service and girls who enlist are guaranteed placement in their 
own work. There are five classes of technicians, as follows: Medical technicians; 
Therapists; Dental technicians; X-ray technicians and Dental Assistants. 

The requirements are: You must be an American Citizen; age 20 to 35 years. 
A High School graduate; three years experience as a Dental Assistant in private 
practice or a graduate of some accredited laboratory or clinic. No dependents 
under eighteen years of age and not married to any one in the navy. 

The basic pay is $96.00 per month, not including subsistence; $200.00. in 

(Continued on Following Page) 
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Miitihent’s Page 


DeaR FELLOW DENTAL ASSISTANTS: 


We have often heard it said that organization is to the thing to be done, what 
the shell is to an egg. Although the shell comes with the egg and is certainly a 
convenience in handling it, it is not the egg. The egg, or heart and soul, of any 
organized group is an idea... a spiritual purpose. The heart and soul of the 
American Dental Assistants Association is best expressed by our motto: “Educa- 
tion, Efficiency, Loyalty and Service.” 

Recently I saw a copy of Frank F. Stone’s high relief in which three figures 
are featured. On the right is the figure of a well-fed, self-centered man. The - 
expression on his face is of freezing scorn and utter disdain of everything and 
everyone. The crown, miter, money bag, sword and ermine robe which he holds 
in his hands gives the impression that he is an egotist who through wealth, the 
assumption of divine rights, the accident of birth or the sword of force, seeks 
power, prestige and advantage over others. Opposite him is another figure and 
one glance tells you that life is sweet and inspiring for him. He is in the act of 
scaling the difficult heights of human achievement through his own unaided efforts. 
But he is unwilling to rise alone and as he fixes his eyes upon the heights which 
beckon him he reaches down a helping hand to raise a weaker brother with himself. 
No work of art could more clearly represent our ideals. 

Perhaps it is difficult in these trying times to apply our ideals in the same 
old way. In every line of endeavor there have been great changes but this is not 
a new condition even though we are apt to consider ourselves as the chosen gener- 
ation as far as constant upheavals are concerned. From the time Eve donned her 
fig leaf changing conditions have caused consternation to successive generations. 

The American Dental Assistants Association would have nothing to brag about 
twenty years from now if its members could say “Well, this is ONE organization 
that hasn’t changed!” We MUST change and we must see that our organization 
is “ready” and “right” for everything that comes along. Outmoded, obsolete 
thoughts, lack of flexibility in facing today’s problems, and the it-can’t-be-done 
attitude are more detrimental, shall we say, than axis bombs. 

If the A.D.A.A. can’t do things this year in the same way as they’ve done in 
the past... and we know now that this is an impossibility . . . let’s be ready at 
a moment’s notice to change our ways of thinking and our way of doing. By 
combining sincerity of purpose with a flexible and modern outlook we'll be 
“ready” and “right” for everything that comes along. 

Before closing I want to tell you that apparently a new precedent was estab- 
lished by Mildred Stevenson Rinn during her term of office. This president. is 
following right along in her footsteps and has changed her name.to Mrs. Roy E. 
Burks. It’s something to work for, girls! : 

With continued good wishes to you all, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
Dorothy Lickiss Burks, President. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
uniforms is furnished; Government Insurance and free postage. For additional 
information inquire of Mrs. Helen H. Fitting, 5528 Wayne Ave., Germantown, 
Penna., and watch your Journals for further developments. 
Discussion of the effect of the war effort on our organization reveals that 
the war is taking its toll in membership and interest in the ADAA. Let us not 
lose what we have gained in professional recognition and high standards. With 


LOYALTY as our watchword and SERVICE as our ideal let us go FORWARD! 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


= 2 Sandie, 
Dear Sadie: 


The beautifully penned words of Julia Harshbarger, Contributing Editor of 
“The Dental Assistant,” are indelibly written on my mind. Her “Greetings From 
The Mid-West” rang with friendliness and sincerity. 

How true it is that life-long friendships are formed through our membership 
in the A.D.A.A. How else could we “working gals” meet and know our co-workers 
from the North, South, East and West? 

To bring out my point, forgive me if I digress a bit and travel back (in my 
mind) to the Atlantic City meeting. This was my first National,—an occasion 
of awe and inspiration for me. For the first time in my life I experienced a 
wave of homesickness, during the first day of the meeting. I was alone,—but not 
for long, for several older members took me under their “wings,” and the result 
was one of the most colorful and interesting periods of my life. 

Naturally, we know that we reap a heavy harvest in education through our 
membership in the A.D.A.A. But the harvest ‘in friendship surpasses all our 
expectations. 

Being human, we love to be greeted in a warmly cordial manner. This is the 
type of greeting we receive during our meetings. Somehow the friendships 
formed with our co-workers seem richer by far than those made outside our profes- 
sion. Undoubtedly this is due to the fact that in our association, we are banded 
together with one common interest, to better ourselves in our profession. Surely 
this is the foundation for lasting friendships for our best friends are usually found 
among people who have similar likings and enthusiasms. We cannot live alone 
in life and be happy. We must associate ourselves with a group of people; hence, 
one good reason for the success of our association. 

A Chinese philosopher has said, “One dies without regret if there is in 
the whole world, a bosom friend or one who knows his heart.” We cannot expect 
to have too many genuinely warm friendships; we are granted only a few of these, 
but if we have a few, let’s be grateful for them, for they prove that we, in turn, 
are worthy of them. 

And in order to hold our friends, we must be worthy of the higher type of 
friendship so beautifully described by Atmos, “Friendship is a gift, but it is also 
an acquirement. Real friendship is abiding, its heights are ever serene, its valleys 
know few clouds. To have a whole, real friend is the greatest of earth’s gifts 
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save one. 


To be a whole, real friend is worthy high endeavor, for faith, truth,- 


courage, and loyalty bring one closer to the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
That quotation should leave no doubt in our minds as to the value of a true 


friend. 


And we, as members of the American Dental Assistants Association, are 


particularly blessed for we are shareholders in friendship through our association. 


Yours for friendship, 


Virginia. 


hey Who Travry by - Stuff” 


We have been thinking of a story remembered from Sunday School days that 
seems to us to have a great deal of meaning now. 
It seems that David, later to be Israel’s greatest king, had gone out to fight 


against the Amalekites who had attacked his city, 
David was absent transacting some business with the Philistines. 


Ziklag, 


during a time when 
In pursuing the 


Amalekites David was compelled to divide his forces, leaving a third of them 


behind. 


The others went forth to battle in due time returning victorious, having 
regained all that was lost and some flocks and herds, beside. 


When the question 


arose concerning division of these goods that were recovered David issud an edict 


as follows: 


chapter of First Samuel. 


A few days ago we heard Dr. Edward S. Ryan, 


“as his part is that goeth down to battle, so shall his part be that 
tarrieth by the stuff: they shall part (or share) alike.” 


You can find it in the 30th 


speaking before the Chicago 


Dental Assistant’s Association, put this thought into words, when he pointed out 
that before the war is over one-third of the members of the Dental Profession will 


be serving in the armed forces. 


This means that those left behind will have to 


carry heavier loads than some of them can handle. 

The girls who think that they could be doing something spectacular wearing 
the uniforms of the WAVES or the WAACS are “doing just as patriotic a job in 
their crisp white uniforms assisting those Doctors who are carrying the load back 


home. 


In every war there are those whose part it must be to remain behind and 


“tarry by the stuff.” 


Our faithfulness in our daily round of duties is the test 


of how richly we deserve our share in the rewards of victory. 


SHE WHO WEARS AN A.D.A.A. PIN 


It is with a sense of uplift and satis- 
faction that an American Dental Assis- 
tant affixes her A.D.A.A. pin to her clean 
white, starched uniform every morning. 
Each time she does this she mentally 
renews her pledge and ponders the four 
words inscribed thereon — Efficiency, 
Loyalty, Education and Service. 

Through her adherance to these four 
words she is recognized by other pro- 
fessions and by the layman as being a 
member of a great sisterhood dedicated 
to the promotion of finer dentistry and 
helpfulness to humanity. She is the one 
who smooths the rough corners in a 
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dental practice, and is looked to by the 
patients for the “little things that 
count.” 

Each fraternity, lodge and organiza- 
tion has a pin or badge that sets them 
apart. It is a mark of identification 
that distinguishes them. Our pin is ex- 
quisite in its simplicity. Blue and gold 
in color, it announces to all who ob- 
serve it our aims. 

Be an identified member of the Amer- 
ican Dental Assistants Association. Your 
local pin chairman can secure a pin for 
you, so see her now. 

Celia Carey, Chairman, 
A.D.A.A. Pin Committee. 
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ractice Management .* War has 


The greatest test of a lasting value is a time of change; build 
your practice in a war boom as if you expected peace tomorrow. 


“Every action has its equal and opposite reaction.” This precept can be 
applied in all human relationships. 

Opportunities in dentistry for public service are greater now than at any 
other time in our history, even more so than during the last war, and the mixed 
periods of inflation and depression which followed it. If we as a profession 
accept this chance we will in turn profit according to our willingness to serve. 

War industry is now a dominant factor in the American way of life. The 
role of the dental profession in keeping the job going is an important one, and 
the individual worker is in a better position financially to cooperate with the 
dentist in this role than ever before. Both can now work together for the health 
of the community and the reduction of man-hours lost due to sickness. It is of 
even greater importance to keep everybody on the job. With increased employ- 
ment the loss would be increased proportionately. But it is as plain a duty to 
work out schedules and procedures for efficient war-time office management as it 
is to educate workers to their individual responsibility. Dentists, dental assistants, 
and dental laboratories everywhere are of course working close to capacity. 

Explanations of procedure, details of diagnosis and prognosis must be inform- 
ative to be effective. They cannot be secretive and be satisfying. The confidence 
so necessary to achieve a lasting result cannot be acquired if these restrictions 
are not respected. In an era where time has become not only priceless, but the 
essence of victory, these discussions must be studied carefully, be well thought out 
in advance, and presented simply and quickly. In this regard, photographs of 
previous cases or simple models showing the desired result or condition will aid 
materially. An album of routine cases showing results achieved with various 
problems will also be effective. 

As always, of course, the full mouth x-ray will save time and energy and 
is basic in future restorative effort. For those to whom x-ray examination has 
seemed only an unnecessary expense, and who even may be coming to the dentist 
for the first time, the occasion is ripe for demonstrating its full value. The full 
mouth x-ray should be as important in passing him for his daily work as his 
identification badge. 

Ideals of mouth-health may be inspired now which may have long-term appli- 
cation. Records of such prospective cases should be kept and checked repeatedly 
for this possibility. 

It is here that an adequate recall system is worth its weight in gold, since 
the re-checking can best be done while the patient is in the office and his questions 
(or excuses) can be dealt with face-to-face. 

The five phases of practice management* are as operative today as at any 
time in our history: 

. Factors having to do with himself. 

. Factors between himself and his profession. 

The many relationships between himself and his patients. 

. The routine detail of office administration. 

Setting up a proper program to fit his individual needs and to prepare 
for eventual retirement or establishing a supplementary income. 

The practitioner who has developed an effective educational program and 
“who places his desire to serve ahead of his own selfish convenience, will not only 
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continue to be recommended the most often but will also lay the foundation for 
his post-war success. 

Known costs of operation and careful office management, must include a 
fair compensation for the professional man and provide his insurance protection 
and old age security. He should avoid the excessive fees of former boom periods 
and establish an adequate fee with its long-term rewards in mind. The dentist 
must appreciate the moral aspect of his agreements. He must seek on his part 
to always complete his end of the contract, and yet be willing to exercise the 
ultimate of understanding in those many but not too frequent instances when 
adverse circumstances upset the patient’s plans for carrying out his part of the 
agreement. 

In conclusion, the writer points to another observation; in a decade we have 
traveled a complete economic cycle, through a depression and now to boom times 
and restricted commodity spending. If we would remember our past lesson, 
the professional establishment should be put in good financial order. With judi- - 
cious use of his own energy, the dentist can contribute much to health and happi- 
ness of those he serves by doing his utmost to encourage healthy mouths, the 





maintenance of which will insure his future. 


Gaylord J. James, D.D.S., F.1.C.D., 
Lecturer of Practice Management, 
Western Reserve University, 

School of Dentistry, Cleveland, Ohio. 


* See proceedings of Dental Centenary of Baltimore, 1940, pa. 555. 





The foregoing timely article by Dr. Gaylord J. James is reprinted from the 
December 1942 issue of “Dentistry—A Digest of Practice.” 

We suggest it as being worth-while for the assistant who takes the long look 
ahead and plans on making Dental Assisting her career. 





(Continued from Page 47) 
train the assistant. Many high schools 
now are asking their students, who are 
not going on to college, to choose their 
future line of endeavor. If a girl, think- 
ing of going into a dental office as an 
assistant after finishing high school, 
would start working as an apprentice 
after school hours and Saturdays in a 
busy dental office under a trained as- 
sistant, she would soon learn the routine 
and be better able to decide whether she 
would like to go on learning this type 
of work. With a little patience on the 
part of the doctor and the assistant, she 
could learn to be of great value to that 
office, and gain a knowledge for her 
self. We can take a lesson from the 
pharmacist on this plan as most drug- 
gists started working in drug stores be- 
fore entering college to get their degrees. 
This apprenticeship enabled them to 
make the decision whether or not to 
choose pharmacy as a life work. In the 
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same manner, a girl would be able to 
know whether she would be a misfit, a 
square peg in a round hole, or look 
forward to becoming a better assistant. 
We can receive our best pay and hap- 
piest life in the job we are best fitted 
by nature to do. The ideal occupation 
for anyone is that specific job which will 
utilize all our good points and few, if 
any, of our faults. 


This little poem, found in Harry H. 
Balkins book on “Character At Sight” 
well illustrates our thought. 

The candle stood in a dark, dark world 
Battered and lonesome and bruised, 
While at its feet there lay a match, 
Just crying to be used. 

And so, perhaps, do all of us 

Live in a murky land, 

Outside the door of happiness— 
While the key lies close at hand. 


633 N. Main St., 
Dayton, Ohio, 
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By AILEEN M. FERGUSON, General Secretary, és 
709 Centre Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 








District of Columbia D. A. S. 
Wisconsin State D, A. A. 
Wisconsin State D. A. Association 
Northern California D. A ssociation 
Denver D. A. Association 

Hartford County D. A. Association 
Georgia D. A. Association 

Iowa State D. A. Association 
Kansas State D. A. Association 
Massachusetts D. A. Association 


SECRETARIES: The ADAA Membership 
Committee requests that all your new members’ 
names be sent to the ADAA General Secretary 
on a separate list when you remit their dues. 
In this way we can compute the percentage of 
new members for each society during the 
period of the ADAA Membership Drive. 

Each year the ADAA awards two trophies 
and a blue ribbon for Cooperation. The fol- 
lowing are points considered for HONOR 
ROLL COOPERATION: 

1. Always use regular size letterheads and 
give name and address of sender. 

2. Remit dues promptly in four copy form 
made out according to instructions in Secre- 
taries Handbook. 

3. Return membership cards promptly, prop- 
erly made out. 

4. Checks for dues must be made payable to 
the American Dental Assistants Assn. and 
should include ten cents for exchange. 

5. Checks for ADAA pins and guards are 
made payable to Spies Bros., Inc. 

6. Pin orders must be mailed to the ADAA 
General Secretary, not to the jeweler. 

7. Make separate checks for Outside Sub- 
scriptions, do not include in dues remittance. 

8. Reply to all correspondence from the 
ADAA. 

9. Send several copies of the program for 
your annual meeting to the ADAA. 

10. Return ADAA Program and Clinic Ques- 
a with complete information called 
or. 

11. Cooperate with the staff of The Dental 
Assistant by: 

a. Sending changes of address for your mem- 
bers to the General Secretary. 

b. Submit papers read at your annual meet- 
ing to the Editor of the Journal. 

ce. If Journals are not received, report the 
matter to the Subscription Manager. 

12. Cooperate with the ADAA Officers and 
Committee Chairmen, 

13. Report changes of officers for state so- 
ciety and component groups in six copy form 
to the General Secretary. 

14, Send copies of your notices for regular 
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Minnesota D. A. Association 

North Dakota D. A. Association 
Oklahoma D. A. Association 

Oregon State D. A. Association 
Philadelphia Association of D. A. 
Pittsburgh D. A. Association 

South Carolina State D. A. Association 
South Dakota D. A. Association 
Tennessee State D. A. Association 
Washington State D. A. Association 


meetings and educational courses by adding to 
your mailing list the following: 

a. Chairman of the ADAA Education Com- 
mitee. 

b. Chairman of the ADAA Clinic and Ex- 
hibit Committee. 

c. General Secretary. 

15. Local secretaries will keep on file the 
“release blanks” for ADAA pins, do not have 
members return them to Spies Bros. 


CHANGES OF OFFICERS 

FRESNO DISTRICT D. A. A. (N. Calif.) — 
President, Glenna Vaughn, 1227 R St., Fresno; 
Secretary, Drennan Smith, 733 N. Van Ness, 
Fresno. 

TULARE COUNTY D. A. A. (N. Calif.)— 
President, Dorothy Smith, 130 E. Tulare St., 
Tulare; Secretary, Mary Kendig, 213 Harrell 
Bldg., Visalia. 

LOS ANGELES D. A. A. (S. Calif.) —Pres- 
ident, Violet Bonney, 1033 Gayley Ave., Los 
Angeles; Secretary, Edna Miller, 204 Security 
Bank, Burbank. 

DENVER D. A. A. (Colo.)—President, Ruby 
Zoberst, 810 Metropolitan Bldg., Denver; Sec- 
retary, Rubymae Cumley, Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA D. A. SOC.— 
President, Velda Rudolph, 221 Longfellow St., 
N. W., Washington; Secretary, Mary Pirrone, 
1002 Quebec Pl., N. W., Washington. 

ILLINOIS STATE D. A. A.—Secretary, 
Eileen Kloppenburg, 1316 S. College St., 
Springfield. 

CLINTON D. A, A. (Ia.)—President, Al- 
berta Knoles, 209 Ankeny Bldg., Clinton. 

DAVENPORT D. A. A. (Ia.)—President, 
Elaine Bald, 422 Davenport Bank, Davenport; 
Secretary, Aileen Roege, 402 Davenport Bank, 
Davenport. 

WATERLOO D. A. A. (Ta.)—President, 
Patricia Owens, 323% Main St., Cedar Falls. 

SHREVEPORT D. A. A. (La.)—President, 
Thelma Pinney, 919 Market St., Shreveport; 
Secretary, Lillian Ginn, 716 Medical Arts 
Bldg., Shreveport. 

BALTIMORE CITY D. A. A. (Md.)—Pres- 
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ident, Betty Mae Parker, 1901 E, 3lst St. 
Baltimore; Secretary, Dorothy Davis, 408 Med- 
ical Arts Bldg., Baltimore. 


MISSISSIPPI D. A. A.—President, Velma 
Rodgers, 3417 North State St., Jackson; Sec- 
retary, Nancy Bell, 412 Standard Life Bldg., 
Jackson. 


PITTSBURGH D. A. A. (Pa.)—President, 
Stellamae Cramer, 18 Brilliant Ave., Aspin- 
wall; Secretary, Helen Preach, 524 Federal St., 
N. S., Pittsburgh. 


NASHVILLE D. A. A. (Tenn.)—Secretary, 
Clara E. Smith, 328 Cleveland St., Nashville. 


HOUSTON DISTRICT D. A. A. (Tex.)— 
President, Dorothy McLeese, 419 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Houston; Secretary, Eunice 
Bridges, 714 Kress Bldg., Houston. 


CHANGES OF NAME 

GEORGIA D. A. A.—Secretary, Charlotte 
McElroy White, 731 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, 
(Mae De Moss Brasel, former ADAA Trustees, 
is now Mae De M. Brasel, 210 W. 46th Terr., 
Kansas City, Mo.) 

NEW SOCIETY 

To the officers and members of the SOUTH- 
WESTERN IDAHO DENTAL ASSISTANTS 
ASSOCIATION we extend congratulations on 
the successful organization of your group. It 
is a pleasure to offer you the cooperation of 
the ADAA officers and committee chairmen; 
you will find their names and addresses on 
the inside cover of this Journal. ‘ 

SOUTHWESTERN IDAHO D. A. A. (Id.) 
—President, Florence Colson, 510 Eastman 
Bldg., Boise; Secretary, Ruth Fleming, 514 
Eastman Bldg., Boise. 


FINAL REPORT OF THE J. A. S. BIRTHDAY PARTY COMMITTEE—1942 
HONOR ROLL. (Societies contributing $10.00 or more.) 


Fort Worth, Texas, D-A.A. ........... 


+ eats eancosisnandaebae chen $ 10.00 
Pier ne OMI CRM 6 Os eae es wronuctece Hee neve rite aveseeens 12.82 
ee Ce IS S's vk ws den boa deals eabawneds Cause asuaes 10.00 
ete GENOA EMINEM oc oleae hac Codes eee Rew ee CRE eRe 21.35 
DF eT eee eT Tere eee Te Tere Te Te eT Cer 10.00 
OR ee ree reer errr errr rr rr. errr errr tr 10.00 
ee. OE WO CNM 6 che bh ce beoaseaedd babew ae eEs webs 13.00 
I EE sik anni e6abe ben dseads on eeheetwecsuae shaun 10.00 
eC O,. AOU Ris a oo css ccc vureeenecabeeeneaneds 10.00 
ee PO Esa hcn ivonvwenceseddexesvabeneeaaheoe ehit 10.00 
ee Aer Es ong dknb os vleyd Webs Sek dap ae kd eentene es 12.00 
NE ne rls sag aus Sp ke NERO eee ed eae eae een 16.55 
EE OE SE ee ee rr Tee er Tyre 10.00 
eR sven ad haeue eae eee el aay Reueae’ 29.50 
I i. 6 a au dh oo iu OEE SNES w Eee ese 30.15 
SU IOI hobo s ls sag el tne a Oe ai dlaecutme ae Raw eae kan ca eeeeeee 10.00 

Total receipts of 1942 contributions amounted to...............46. $296.57 


Sincerely, 


Britt Witkins, Chairman, 
702 First Nat’] Bank Bldg.. 


Montgomery, Alabama. 


oloyalty / 


“One Member per Member” 


Let’s save rubber, 


Let’s save tin, 


Let’s get ALL Dental Assistants IN. 


FOR MARCH-APRIL, 1943 


Jutta C. Murray, Chairman, 
Membership Committee 
7112 Champlain Avenue, 

Chicago, [linois 
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TALKIN 


(This department is under the supervision of Epona M. Justice, 
631 Jenkins Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


TO LOOK UP AND NOT DOWN 
TO LOOK FORWARD AND NOT BACK 
TO LOOK OUT AND NOT IN 
AND 
TO LEND A HAND. 
Edward Everett Hale. 

Would it not be a good idea to take an inventory of ourselves and our indi: 
vidual organizations? 

From observation and correspondence, attendance at meetings has dropped 
considerably. Is it the trend of the times? Is it outside interests? Is it our- 
selves? Whatever may be the answer, let us try and adjust it NOW—TODAY, 
this month and not TOMORROW or next month. Be one hundred per cent in 
attendance at your Association meetings. Be interested, and make that effort that 
counts, and MAKE IT NOW. Be LOYAL during these WAR TIMES. 

The disappointment of not having the A.D.A.A. Convention in Boston, 1942. 
was keen. Someday, somewhere again, we will have the best Convention ever. 
Just with this thought in mind, should be an incentive to keep a strong hold in 
our particular district and group organizations. There is something unexplainable 
that keeps one always interested in the A.D.A.A., and those who are not members 








do miss a tremendous lot: 


If there was ever a time that SERVICE was needed, it is now. 
courses are given in every community. 


called? 
them with a smile. 


an active part on the HOME FRONT. 


Sacrifices have to be made by each and every one of us. 
Co-operate with your officers and your organization. 


Red Cross 
Are you prepared to do your part if 
Let us make 


Take 


Let us, therefore. try to band together as stronger, better Dental Assistants, 
and if the call should come, if our Country should need us, let us be so strong 


that we can do whatever is asked of us, in a body, AMERICAN DENTAL AS.- 


SISTANTS. 
(Continued from Page 34) 


in a struggle of vital concern to all of 
us. This year and perhaps many more 
will not be easy for any of us, for all 
of the democracies are as one in their 
willingness to pay whatever price is nec- 
essary for ultimate victory. The chal- 
lenge to make the most of our lives is 
greater than ever before. This is a year 
when what is in a person will come out 

a year in which the capable and will- 
ing will stand out among the weak and 
uninterested. Never has there been a 
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Esther B. Hyland, 1st District Trustee. 
lack of opportunities, but never before 
have there been so many. We must avail 
ourselves of these opportunities; we 
must swim in the fast-moving current of 
the present rather than be washed ashore 
like worthless driftwood. 

Why organization? Because organi- 
zation is necessary in your life and mine 
so that we may crowd into each day of 
our short lives the things that are near 
and dear to us; so that we need never 
look back at the things we would like to 
have done and say to ourselves, “If only 
I had just had more time...” 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

you stand in front of the chair and 
make faces as one assistant does, but 
it does mean that some means of dis- 
tracting them is used. Dr. Holbrook 
tells of a child who had been  particu- 
larly hard to manage who suddenly 
became quiet and when asked what had 
happened said, “I was counting the 
windows in the house across the street.” 
It is possible many times to get the 
mind of either the child or adult off 
the immediate operation. Most boys 
want to be treated as adults and as 
“regular fellows.” Remember how mad 
Penrod got when he was called “a 
little gentleman”? Treat children with 
dignity, never talk down to them and 
above all else never, never lie to them. 
Make them trust you and the battle is 
won. 

Let me close by again reminding you 
that the success of a dentist in control- 
ling pain depends in a large measure 
upon the tact and ability of the assist- 
ing nurse. If sometimes you think you 
are not appreciated just slip around to 
some place where dentists are wont to 
gather around*a table and talk and 
listen to the conversation. You will 
probably hear your employer telling 
the others how competent you are and 
how he trained you. Quite likely he 
did train you some at first but you 
have probably been training him more 
or less ever since. The strange part is 
that nobody could ever convince him 
of this because you have been so very 
clever and skillful that he has never 
suspected he was being trained. Women 
are like that. 55 West 42nd St. 

New York, N. Y. 


FRIENDSHIP 


True friend is he who never finds 
A fault unless his friendship binds 
The chaff to burn, and in the end 
Gains for himself a better friend. 
True friend is he who, being shown 
Some fault or failure of his own, 

Helps light the torch to burn the 

chaff 
Before which fire two friends may 


laugh. —Hazel H. Harris. 
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A WORTH-WHILE SUGGESTION 
Miss R. Leah Lamb of Seattle, Wash- 


ington, writes in a letter to the Editor 
that during the years that she has been 
in the profession of dental nursing she 
has built up “quite a library which has 
been invaluable to her in her work. 

She suggests the following books, list- 
ing the publishers and prices: 

Gregg Medical Shorthand Manual. By 
Effie B. Smither. Second edition. Cloth. 
Price $2.00. Pp. 191. Gregg Publishing - 
Co., New York. 1942. 

Surgical Nursing. By E. L. Eliason, 
M.D., ScD., L. Kraeer Ferguson, M.D., 
Elizabeth Keller Lewis, R.N. Octavo, 
271 Ilustrations. 662 pages. Price, 
$3.00. Fifth Edition. J. P. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. 

The Efficient Dental Assistant. Ethel 
Covington, D. H. C. V. Mosby Co., St. 
Louis. 

The Medical Secretarv. Minnie Gene- 
vieve Morse. The MacMillan Company, 
New York. 

Technical Manual. Dental Techni- 
cians. By War Department. Jan. 28, 
1942. TM 8-225. Price .40. Address 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The Rice System of Business Penman- 
ship. W. J. Rice. Rice Publishing Co., 
Bellingham, Washington. 

Dental Economics. By H. J. Bos- 
worth. The Bosworth Company, Chi- 
cago. 

The Ethics of Nursing. The Burgess 
Publishing Company, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

A Textbook for Dental Assistants. By 
I. R. Levy, D.D.S. Published by Lea & 
Febiger, Philadelphia. 1942. 


From a literary view 

My wishes for you 

Would fill a big book and a half 
But since I’m not clever 

Pll just wish that forever 


You may greet each new day 
with a laugh. 
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VALUE OF THE ASSISTANT IN “PREPARATION OF A CASE” 


By Iva M. Barker, Kansas State Dental Assistants Association 
In rendering a complete restoration of the mouth it saves both time and money 


to do this systematically. 


Chart. Doctor’s preliminary examination findings. 
Chart consists of Name, Address, Telephone number, business address and 
telephone, too. By whom referred, and if possible previous dentist. This 
is secured by the assistant in the business office previous to seating the 
patient. Charting is finished after seating the patient by marking condi- 
tions to be seen with the eye. 

Radiograph. Time, place in the mouth, develop and mount. 
Assistant is capable of doing any part or all of these. Most cases need a 
full mouth and bite wing x-ray. 

Impression. Prepare materials, pour, trim and make study models. 
Assistant prepares materials for impression, may hold the impression in 
the mouth while it sets, then pour, trim and prepare study models. From 
this the technician makes the estimates on removables, partials, etc. 

Vitality. Record findings in conjuction with radiographs. 
Assistant assembles the vitality tester, assists in using the tester, and 
records findings on patient’s chart. 

Re-Chart. Complete with aids now at hand. 
With radiographs, estimates on study models, findings of testing vitality, 
you can do a complete charting. 

Estimates. (a) Recommended. First or best. 

(b) Alternative. Second choice. 
(c) Emergency. Just to stop pain. 

Estimates can be figured now by the assistant, to suit the individual’s 
case, figuring any one or all three. 

Fee (a) Cash. (b) Contract. (c) Budget. 
The fee is very important to both the patient and doctor, so an under- 
standing should be reached, after the estimates are given and the type of 
work decided upon, unless the patient is one of year’s standing of whom 
you know what to expect; otherwise, of course, cash. However, if this 
is impossible, then a contract or budget signed by the patient, stating 
definite amounts to be paid at definite times. 


Before the recharting is done, it is advantageous to do a prophylaxis. If 


the assistant is a hygienist she may do this; if not, the doctor should. 





It is the custom in my office to enclose a business reply envelope with each 


statement sent out. Since doing this we find that we get quicker responses from 
our patients. 


A little powdered resin applied to the bottom of the engine foot control will 


keep it from skidding around the floor. 
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(Continued from Page 41) 
tion letter—that’s where the assistant 
comes in. The patients with paid-up ac- 
counts are the ones who most frequently 
seek appointments. Helping your pa- 
tients keep their consciences clear is a 
vital duty of the well qualified assistant. 

You will find yourself to be a time 
saver and therefore a money maker by 
acting as laboratory technician. It 
should always be the assistants duty to 
mix cement, plaster, alloy, synthetics, 
and prepare impression materials. This 
gives the Doctor more actual working 
hours at the chair, thereby increasing 
his income and your ability in time will 
develop into perfection which is what 
every interested assistant is striving for. 
The more you know about your doctors 
profession the more valuable you be- 
come to him. 

Do doctors try to develop the pleasant 
telephone voice that should be used at 
all times in talking to patients, anyone, 
in fact, who has reason to be calling his 
office? Frankly speaking, the majority 
of them don’t and what’s more, it isn’t 
their job. Their job is at the chair. The 
assistant is ost frequently the better 
telephone conversationalist because it is 
another large part she plays in conduct- 
ing the office management. She makes a 
determined effort to cultivate the im- 
pressive smiling voice. The doctor 
should talk to patients over the phone 
only when absolutely necessary, and 
these occasions should be few and far 
between. 

If you have trained yourself to as- 
sume all office responsibility ordering 
office supplies and seeing to repairs on 
equipment are two of those jobs that 
don’t require much time or effort and 
for that reason are often neglected be- 
cause they seem less important than what 
you are doing when you discover a low 
supply of some material or a slight dis- 
order on the unit. Consequently, they 
sometimes are postponed until the cru- 
cial moment when the dentist is in the 


middle of an operation and runs out of 
cotton or some other supply necessary 
for the completion of his work. Then 
just as sure as you're breathing that 
light over the unit that was flickering 
yes:erday goes completely out. Now he 
couldn’t see to work if he had the ma- 
terial needed. He’s in an irate state of 
mind now—and who wouldn't be? It 
would have taken hardly five minutes of 
the assistants time to have avoided all 
this unpleasantness. 

I’m going to say something about this 
all popular word “morale” that’s made 
its debut this year, or should we say 
since the draft began. I’m going to use 
it a little differently though, by connect- 
ing it with our dentists instead of the 
boys in service.. How can we assistants 
keep up our doctor’s morale? I think 
the most important part of keeping him 
in a good humor lies in our knowledge 
of where everything is. The most irritat- 
ing thing in the world to a dentist is not 
to be able to find his instruments or 
other things concerning his work when 
he needs them. The assistant should 
know exactly where to find every instru- 
ment, all record cards, invoices, and re- 
ceipts. Knowing where everything is 
that the doctor might ask for is one of 
the hardest and most important jobs the 
Dental Assistant has. You can keep your 
dentist’s spirits high by keeping every- 
thing he might want at your finger-tips. 

I have named a very small number 
of the assistants’ duties. There are many 
more. The main thing is that she be 
loyal to her employer’s profession, edu- 
cate herself to the mark of perfection, 
serve her doctor and patients efficiently 
and courteously. 

Ending just a little off my topic and 
going to a nation-wide interest—What 
can we Dentists and Assistants do for 
National Defense? Buy war bonds and 
keep ’em chewing. 

GLORIA GARNER 
607 Candler Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 





By the appearance of the office, by your habits and by conversation, let your 
patients know how much importance you attach to cleanliness. 
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COLOR MATCHING 
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WHEY// 
The first quick glance in the patient's mouth tells whether yellow 
or gray predominates in the tooth to be restored. 

Always, it's either yellow or gray, regardless of the race, color 
or habitat of the patient. 

No mystery there—just distinguish between yellow and gray! 

Now look at the Caulk Shade Guide. The 3 most prevalent 
yellows and the 3 most prevalent grays, found in natural teeth, 
are instantly available right at the top of the Guide. And each one 
represents a basic Synthetic Porcelain powder. 

With these 3 direct matching yellow powders and 3 direct 
matching gray powders more than 7 out of every 10 patients’ 
teeth can be matched perfectly using only one basic powder for 
each case. 

What a grand relief this is for users of Synthetic Porcelain— 
freedom from the drudgery and annoyance of forever blending 
powders—the satisfaction of having available 6 basic powders 
with a shade range that's completely adequate for the vast major- 
ity of natural teeth—and the convenience of a practically auto- 
matic Shade Guide. 


SYN I 
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Our advertisers are carefully selected for their ethical practices—kindly mention “The Dental 
Assistant” when inquiring or ordering. You will favor the A.D.A.A. and these reputable firms. 
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Occasionally, in very rare in- 





stances, thetooth's yellow shade 
is slightly “off? 20, 21 or 22. 
The true match is one of these 7 
yellow blends. The formula for 
mixing two powders is printed 
tight on the Guide. 








When the gray shade inthe tooth 
is slightly “off 23, 24 or 25, 
then one of these 7 gray blends 
is the true match. That's all 
there is to blending with Synthetic 
Porcelain! : 


Our advertisers are carefully selected for their ethical practices—kindly mention “The Dental 
Assistant” when inquiring or ordering. You will favor the A.D.A.A. and these reputable firms. 
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£% Many C ustomers 


The use of celluloid for dental film mounts has been cur- 


d further restrictions are imminent. 


ALL CELLULOID 
CARDBOARD WITH CLEAR CELLULOID BACKING 
CARDBOARD WITH FROSTED CELLULOID BACKING 


types are still available but in lesser quantities. 


types will be manufactured by Rinn as long as 
is obtainable. 


types manufactured by Rinn contain celluloid 


that is fine, tough and of uniform texture throughout. 


These features plus the care in workmanship and 
inspection are reasons why Rinn mounts are by far 


nost popular in the country. 


+ 


Rinn X-Ray PropucTs 


3039 Fullerton Ave., CHICAGO 
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IMMEDIATE DENTURES 
CO-RE-GA not only retains the 






















denture during the healing proc- 


ess; but practically enables the 


—EE 


patient to “‘rebase’” his denture 
daily, while the progressive alter- 
ation in the fit is polls i place. 
Ss 
CORE-GRY 
(POWZEPES) 


THE PERFECT ADHESIVE 
FOR DENTURES 











COREGA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
208 ST. CLAIR AVE., N. W. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CO-RE-GA is not advertised to the public 











Try this proven 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TECHNIQUE 


to make office time 
more productive 





HOW MEMORY WORKS §— 


Recollection is determined by 
depth of impression and strength 
of association. To be remem- 
bered or recalled, the past ex- 
perience must be suggested by | 
the present. 

' From: Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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I n these days of full appointment- 
books, when you take valuable time 
to teach tooth brushing, you must 
make that time productive, result- 
ful. It is time wasted if your patient 
forgets your instructions. You can 
help make these minutes at the chair 
far more valuable for you and your 
patient if you take a tip from the 

Pycope Tooth Powder bears 

the Seal of Acceptance of the 

Council on Dental Therapeu- 


4, 














To assist memory, recommend 
Pycope Tooth Powder and a Pycope 
Tooth Brush to the patient, in place 
of her usual brand. The mere sight 
of these different and unusual aids 
to mouth hygiene, serves to recall 
you and your instructions, helps to 
break down improper habit-patterns. 


The Pycope user always knows who 
her dentist is—and what he did for 
her! 





The Pycope brush is designed 
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on professional lines: 2 rows, 6 tufts, 
small head, firmly bristled. 
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Pronounced 


PY-KO-PAY TOOTH BRUSHES AND TOOTH POWDER 
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“BUREAU-DRAWER™ 
DENTURES 


May be avoided in 
7 out of 10 cases by 
this simple expedient 








“I don’t use them to eat with” 
—you hear it many times from patients who be- 
come discouraged with their new dentures during 
the critical adaptation period. Through no fault 
of the dentist, many a denture becomes a “Bureau 
drawer” denture—to be used and worn only on 
special occasions. 

In 7 cases out of 10, a gentle dusting of 
Wernet’s powder would make all the difference, 
hasten the patient’s adaptation to the denture, 
promote satisfaction with the dentist's work, re- 
move the new plate from the “Bureau drawer” 
classification. 


Dr. Wernet’s powder is 
acceptable on sight to 
the patient, easy and 
pleasant to use because 
of its delicacy and purity. 
It helps adapt the patient 
to the new denture and 
is good insurance against 
unfounded dissatisfaction 
or criticism. 


Impartial laboratory tests prove Dr. Wer- 
net's powder to be 26.1% whiter and 
purer than the average of leading com- 
petitors; 50% more viscous (for maxi- 
mum security) and 46.5% more absorbent 
(for faster denture control). 





So Pure You Eat It in Ice Cream 
Free supply on request toWernet Dental Mfg.Co. The basic ingredient in Dr. Wernet’s is the 
Dept. 2-C, 190 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. same as is used in the making of ice cream. 


Dr. WERNET’S POWDER 


ADAPTS THE PATIENT TO THE DENTURE 


When writing or talking to advertisers, please mention the Dental Assistant. They support 
aur bublication, please subbort them. Thanks. 
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JELENKO ELECTRIC)! —— 
INLAY FURNACE 


PYROMETER, CONTROL 


A low-cost, electric wax eliminating 
furnace for the dentist. -Assures ac 

curate moulds and accurately fitting 
nlays—Capacity 1-6 inlay rings or 
| medium sized flask 





J. F. JELENR @ CO., INC. 


Manufacturers and Refiners of Dental Golds 


136 West 52nd Street e New York, U.S.A. 


WAR PACKAGE / 


Conserves Metal... 
Saves You Money 


@ The metal container went to war. So this 
sturdy box fills in on the home-front. No 
change in the fine quality of Dentotape flat 
dental floss. Use as a refill for your old con- 
tainer or in a floss font. Price reduced to $1.35 
for the 100-yard size (applies in U.S. A. only). 
You not only conserve metal but save 10%. 


Va ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 
USE YOUR 


DENTAL DIVISION OLD CONTAINER 


DENTOTAPE oenrat toss 

















WEBER 


offers the Latest 
In 
Dental Equipment 
Design 








This beautiful assembly of Weber 
equipment showing a new design 
and innovation of dental unit and 
cuspidor is particularly well fitted 
to the office where the competent 
Dental Assistant wishes to assist at 
the chair without interference while 
the dentist is engaged in any 
dental operation. 


Weber is making the most com- 
plete line of dental equipment and 
accessory appliances manufactured 
today by any individual manufac- 
turer, 


Our Greetings to all Dental 
Assistants for the Ensuing Year 





Send your A.D.A.A. pin orders. 
NOW to your local Secretary,’ 
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SPIES BROTHERS, INC, _ 
Official Jewelers 
for the ‘ 


American Dental Assistants 
Association 


27 —. MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILL” 











GIVE D. A. ADVERTISERS 
YOUR SUPPORT! 


They made The Dental Assistant possible 
and materially contribute to the drive for 


better ethical service. 


* * * 


We wish to emphasize the desirability of 
your extending patronage to those firms who 
advertise in The Dental Assistant. Through 
their advertising, these firms are helping to 
support one of our most important activities. 
This Journal is the voice of.The American 
Dental Assistants Association in its effort 
to spread the message of ethical practice 
and better dental assistant management. 
This tremendously important work must be 
carried on, so we need The Dental Assistant 
to do it. To have the latter, we must have 
our advertisers and no one should expect 
them to provide their support unless you— 
the readers of this publication—extend them 
preferential patronage. Our advertisers are 
carefully selected. Please give them your 
business with full confidence and always 
mention The Dental Assistant. Thanks! 
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LET’S BRUSH UP ON IPANA AS A DENTIFRICE 


ate 


NTERDENTAL ACCESS 15: css 


OF IPANA ARE AVAILABLE TO ALL ACCESSIBLE TOOTH 
SURFACES, EVEN THE INTERDENTAL. This is due to the type 
of detergent used in IPANA, and to a consistency which per- 
mits the brush to carry the paste between the teeth. 


> Besides making teeth sparkle and refreshing the mouth, 
IPANA is formulated especially as a useful massage aid. IPANA 
Massage does much to keep the gums better nourished, firmer 
and healthier through gingival stimulation and exercise. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 
Bristol-Myers Company, 19DA West 50th St., New York, N.Y. 
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have more cents « 


Dividends in the Form of 


SATISFIED PATIENTS — 
REFERRED PATIENTS— 





that is what follows in a natural sequence 
when you build restorations of time tested 
quality gold. 


There is a DEE GOLD for every need and 
reputable dealers will be glad to supply 








you; the better laboratories will be pleased 
to use DEE GOLD on your cases. 





OUR PHYSICAL PROPERTY CHART 
WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


T H 1@) M A Ss J 
GENERAL OFFICES DOWNTOWN OLD GOLD 
AND PLANT : @ «AND sales orrice 
1900 W. KINZIE ST. Srecious efals 55 E. WASHINGTON ST 


BHICAGSO 











When writing or talking to advertisers, please mention the Dental Assistant. They suppor 9) 
our publication, please support them. Thanks. ; 





















DR. BUTLER 
TOOTH BRUSH 


THE BUTLER BRUSH 


Will really do the job if you will 
give it a chance. 


Many of the profession use and 
prescribe the BUTLER exclusively. 


7 


JOHN O. BUTLER COMPANY 


7359 Cottage Grove Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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With Williams Ready-Made Clasps, adapting is a 7 

matter of a few brief minutes—conserving valuable © 

time. Today, everyone is on the alert for these qual- | 

ity shortcuts to a more efficient technique... Made | 

in one piece of hard, springy gold-platinum alloy, © 

Guaranteed break-proof. Six sizes to fit any tooth. Ask | 

your dealer, or write: Williams Gold Refining Co., Int, j 

Buffalo, N. Y.; Fort Erie, N., - 
Ont.; Havana, Cuba. 


Our advertisers 
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